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ation, be truly religious? And how (p. 415) does this conception 
"cut us off from the higher reaches of sympathy" or from the 
vision of "an endlessly progressive humanity"? Are not these 
the very essence of such a religion? 

Professor Hocking is clearly aware of the fundamental social 
danger of the conception of absolutism, namely, that in the hands 
of any but the most sophisticated expert the finality and author- 
ity of the absolute is certain to be imputed to specific and finite 
social orders and programs with political and religious autocracy 
as the outcome. He recognizes that it puts a severe strain on 
human nature to ask it to refrain from justifying the detail of 
its procedure by its ideal. Nevertheless we must refrain; we 
must see (p. 315) that "the detail of the law like the detail of 
science has to be built with the aid of pragmatic considerations" 
of "social expediency. . . . Religion must content itself with 
giving to these pragmatic considerations their final meaning." 
Again our margin asks, what is the content of this "final" mean- 
ing? and what is its relation to the "pragmatic" meanings? Is 
it merely additive? Is there no organic relationship? 

These questions may exhaust the patience of the author as 
they do our allotted space for this notice. He may refer us to 
the final chapter on "The Last Fact" which proclaims that the 
content of this final meaning cannot be rendered conceptually 
even by philosophy. In it meaning and fact are one and must 
be directly and uniquely experienced by the individual. Still 
the questions haunt us. 

A. W. Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. By Bernard Bosanquet, D.C.L., 
L.L.D., Fellow of the British Academy. London: Macmillan 
and Company; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
Pp. viii, 248. Price, 6s. net. 

Idealistic philosophy has for some years been somewhat heavily 
in debt for a directly ethical treatment of the problem of good and 
evil. This is probably to be explained by its preoccupation with 
metaphysical problems on the one hand, social and political on the 
other. Meantime the lead which it may be said to have es- 
tablished by the publication of Green's Prolegomena to Ethics has 
been taken out of its hands by more eclectic philosophies such as 
that represented by Dr. Rashdall's Theory of Good and Evil and by 
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attempts to state its own principle in realistic terms such as we 
have in Professor Perry's suggestive essay on The Moral Economy. 

Under the above modest title Mr. Bosanquet has done some- 
thing to redeem this debt. Though he tells us in the Preface that 
the book is addressed to ordinarily thoughtful persons who are 
interested in reflecting upon morality, this merely means that he 
has taken more than usual trouble to make his central thought 
plain so that he who runs may read. 

Sweeping aside all objections founded on the undefinableness of 
Good, as the result of "inattention," in the first part, under the 
titles, "Living for Others," "The Social Good," "Value and 
Goodness," "Unvisited Tombs," the writer criticises current 
fallacies as to the place of Altruism, the meaning of the Good Will, 
" Humanity" in definitions of the Good. The second part is con- 
cerned with the problem of evil and of the means in punishment 
and education of asserting and making the good prevail against 
it. If there is nothing under any of these heads that students 
of Mr. Bosanquet's other writings will find new they will be grate- 
ful for having these subjects brought together and rediscussed 
with what he himself calls somewhere in the book "the fire of 
youth and the faith of age. " 

One of the most interesting movements in recent ethics is the 
reaction against all forms of ' ' personalism. " It is agreed that the 
first moral duty is the achievement of something of value and, 
inasmuch as all values are universal, this means the sacrifice or 
"transcendence" of the merely individual self. But it means 
equally the transcendence of the point of view from which good is 
regarded as the welfare of other isolated selves. Goodness means 
self-suppression — unselfishness, but unselfishness has its value as 
the condition of devotion to impersonal ends not in its contribu- 
tion to an existence and happiness in others which it is ready to 
sacrifice in Self. To be good implies "a ruthlessness of will" 
which, as in the case of the chemist, Palissy, may involve others 
in its own sacrifice. Morality is social not in the sense that it 
aims at the welfare of "others" but that it is only through the 
organised structure of society that the good reveals its nature. 
"Persons," says Mr. Bosanquet, "are to life like facts to truth, a 
medium in which something is revealed greater and deeper than 
the particulars concerned" (p. 12). The apparent opposite of 
egoism, "altruism" reproduces its fundamental assumption that 
good consists of a number of "separate welfares" and conceives 
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of the ethical problem as that of the "cross-over" from mine to 
another's. As a matter of fact the cross-over has already been 
made in recognising anyone's welfare as "good. " We cannot say 
"good" of anything and stand, ourselves, outside of it. In being 
" good " it is my good. This is to reverse the ordinary utilitarian, 
though not the common sense, point of view. Things are good 
not because they are social but they are social because they are 
good. If the utilitarian asks whence then the altogether praise- 
worthy devotion of good men to social well-being? If "others" 
are secondary, why not be content to treat them as instrumental 
to values, e.g., knowledge and beauty which involve deprivation — 
albeit compulsory? The answer is that these impersonal values 
themselves depend on the development of the whole capacities not 
of this or that individual or group of individuals but of man. "If 
in any community there are undeveloped capacities so far the 
system of values is straitened and obstructed" (p. 44). 

These may be felt by the reader to be hard sayings that nothing 
but a hard-grained idealism can bear. I do not think that in the 
end they can be disputed, but the author might (quite consistently 
with his principles) have made it clearer than he perhaps does 
wherein the precise moral worth of ordinary unselfishness and 
kindness consists as the guarantee of an attitude of mind which if 
ready to minister in temporal things much more, where end and 
means are clearly discerned, will be ready to minister to spiritual. 
In the end too the question rises how far we have the right of 
forcing upon others the sacrifices we are ourselves prepared to 
make in the establishment of ideal values. The Kingdom of 
Heaven doubtless suff ereth violence but it is doubtful how far it is 
furthered by a love of union which is blind to the finer rights of 
personalities. 

Coming to the question of Value: good it must be insisted is a 
quality in objects. It is something revealed. While not any- 
thing subjectively constituted or merely enjoyed by the human 
mind it is at the same time something that is especially revealed 
in the manifestations of objects within the mind and will. This 
means the "good will," but the formalism that the term is apt 
to suggest has to be counteracted by defining the conception to 
mean the incorporation of the will "in a whole where its quality 
and structure can deploy itself and be appreciated" (p. 60) 
in "a character complex in many sidedness, " of which moral 
goodness in the narrow sense of the word is only one aspect that 
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has to make room for others equally essential if not equally 
fundamental. What is here said has to be taken along with the 
vigorous assertions of the unity of intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
activity in the last chapter of the book. Meantime the conclusion 
is that only in a full experience can value be real and only in a 
complete personality can a full experience be present. 

Have we here an individualistic and aristocratic doctrine? 
The answer to this question is given in a happy chapter on 
Unvisited Tombs, the text of which is: "if not the pre-eminent 
yet the evident work of the world is nameless, general, indivisi- 
ble;" and in which the writer seeks to do justice not only to the 
human spirit working in forms " unreflective if not subliminal" 
which are universal, but to the spirit that lives in all nature 
animate and inanimate alike but that touches us more closely in 
the trustfulness of friendly animals. "Everyone," writes Dr. 
Bosanquet, "who has had a friend among dogs or horses or birds, 
must have felt himself enlarged in sympathy and in faith and 
courage by having a representative, so to speak, at the court of 
Pan. Just because it lacks the intelligence directed to a whole 
beyond the individual, which forms the glory and the imperfection 
of man, the lower animal carries in itself a peculiar anticipation of 
the Absolute. The dog which runs beside one seems a middle 
term and an interpreter between one's worrying mind and the 
tranquil life of things. This quietness and simple trustfulness of 
an animal which is once your friend is surely the secret of its at- 
tractiveness. It is, I have fancied, as if the Absolute came to lap 
out of your hand" (p. 80). 

It is in connexion with passages like this that the philosophical 
student will recur to the problems elsewhere discussed by the 
author of the personality of the Absolute and of personal survival 
here touched on with the suggestion of a negative reply. Is this 
reply he will be inclined to ask, consistent with the sorites italicised 
above? Granted the inconclusiveness of the argument for 
personal survival founded on the demand for opportunity to 
finish an individual work does not the previous argument mean 
that the highest type of experience cannot be conceived of as other 
than personal and that participation in it is achieved not in will- 
ingness to be reabsorbed in something lower but in the energetic 
assertion in a higher to which death itself is only an incident — 
perhaps an opportunity? 

Idealism has so often been accused of reducing evil to illusion 
Vol. XXIX.— No. 2. 8 
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and of being thus in contradiction to healthy moral consciousness 
that the correction cannot be too often insisted on. "Evil is 
real." To this the common sense of mankind witnesses. "Evil 
is absolutely real." This is not common sense but a gloss upon 
it. It is theory and bad theory as we know by its fruits. For it 
means either that human life is an endless progress or that there 
is some end to evil in which there will be compensation. In the 
first case we have despair, in the second payment: in both cases 
the destruction of morality. The only way out of this impasse is 
to go back upon the theory of the absoluteness of evil. Opposi- 
tion to the good we call evil is both possible and actual fact but it 
is an opposition within the good itself. In evil a good is asserted; 
what makes it evil just here is that a part is set in opposition to 
the whole in relation to which alone it can have reality as good. 
In the sense of this relativity of evil we have the ground of religion : 
the sense of sin and the sense of the annulment of sin in union of 
will with the good against which sin is the rebellion. If it is said 
that this is merely to confirm the suspicion that evil is illusory 
and to add to it that goodness itself is a sham (the author quotes 
from Old Mortality "the dry clatter o'morality" as a phrase ap- 
propriate to a Saint. I seem to have heard in a like connexion the 
phrase "they trashy duties") the answer again is that illusion and 
relativity are not the same thing. To recognise that sin is "done 
away" and that all our righteousness is as "filthy rags" does not 
mean that they are nothing at all. Sin becomes exceeding sinful 
and righteousness with all its imperfections is the bond of perfect- 
ness. The mistake is (it is the mistake of all moralism) to seek for 
perfection at the level of morality. 

The "side lights" that such a doctrine throws on the meaning 
of the bad will and of progress are developed in ten pages of ex- 
cellent analysis — to prove not that evil is good but that it is 
made of the same stuff as goodness: the stuff of life, its passions 
and values. The bad will is the will that makes up a self out of 
elements that can only be maintained as a unity by an act of 
rebellion against those that are excluded. It is eliminated, over- 
come or overruled by the removal of the narrowness of outlook 
that fixes it in an attitude of resistance to the claims of the good 
upon it. In overcoming this narrowness, as we may do by an act 
of faith, we become partakers here and now of the perfection of 
the universe. Similarly progress has value not as identifiable with 
good but as a clue to the relativity of evil. 
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The corollary that the writer draws as to the Tightness and 
wrongness of war is perhaps the best extant criticism of ordinary 
pacifism and may be commended to pacifists who still possess the 
open mind which is the best part of their creed. Of the nature 
of corollaries also of chapters III and V are the remaining chapters 
on "What to do," "Something worth Knowing," "Punishment," 
and "Stupidity." Whether they are also verifications of the 
main doctrine must depend on their harmony with ethical ex- 
perience. The reader may be left to test this for himself. I be- 
lieve myself that on the whole they are. They raise, however, 
one or two questions by way of criticism — whether of the author or 
myself I am not quite sure. 

The first is in connexion with the treatment of evil. I accept 
the writer's view as to the reality of evil. Whatever we may say 
as to pain as the sign of defective adjustment, moral evil is no 
mere defect. It is the assertion, as I understand him to say, of a 
partial good beyond the point at which it impinges against the 
whole of good. But the question does not end there. Evil has 
not only reality in the content of the act. It has a formal reality 
in the spirit of the act. It is 'positive' : there is real rebellion and 
there is real hindrance to the good because of it. This to ordinary 
reflection is the real difficulty. Is the spirit of rebellion and the 
resultant hindrance of the essence of good as a whole or is it merely 
accidental? If the first in what sense does evil remain real? If 
the second what remains of the guarantee of the subordination 
and ultimate relativity of evil? May not what our optimism 
treats as accidental be the substance and what it treats as sub- 
stance be the accident? Idealism will probably reply by an ap- 
peal to the unreality of time. But if time is unreal even in the 
relative sense of "appearance" we escape the difficulty of the 
appearing of evil only by involving good in the same condemna- 
tion. This is admitted in Mr. Bradley's doctrine of an Absolute 
which is beyond Good and Evil and eludes ethical treatment. 
It is not clear how far Mr. Bosanquet will accept this. The rel- 
ativity of the 'moral' good in the narrower sense, discussed earlier 
in the book, does not necessarily carry with it the relativity of 
good in the wider sense he gives to it. In one further respect I am 
tingrateful enough to ask for more. No better definition of 
education could be given than that it is "the special and principal 
engine for awakening interests and proportioning them to values 
so that the area of life may have some tolerable chance of being 
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duly represented in any value field," and agam "the bringing 
home humanity to the human being. " These definitions make 
us wish he had added a chapter on humane education. It is the 
question of the time and if Idealism has not the clue to the answer 
I do not know where we are to look for it. Unless it builds the 
house the builders will build in vain. Perhaps should the writer's 
eye happen to fall on these lines they may suggest to him a 
remedy for his omission. 

J. H. Muibhead. 
University, Birmingham, England. 

The Real Business of Living. By James H. Tufts. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 476. Price, $1.50. 

The great majority of the leaders of the next generation in every 
department of American life will have been pupils in high schools 
or kindred institutions. If therefore we wish our future leaders 
to possess vision and the will to make realities out of ideals it 
becomes our duty to acquaint these boys and girls with the nature 
and needs, the excellences and defects of the society of which they 
are members. Various attempts have been made to perform this 
service. Mr. Dunn's The Community and the Citizen certainly 
marked an epoch in this field. And now we have at our disposal 
a book adapted primarily to the last two years of the high school 
which attacks this problem in a broader and more complete way 
than has ever before been attempted. 

Professor Tufts' The Real Business of Living presents a general 
survey of the growth of modern society from the primitive clan 
through the military monarchy to the complicated social organism 
of to-day. The whole of this story could not be told, even in out- 
line, in a single book without confusing the student. Accordingly 
the author confines himself, for the most part, to two fields, the 
political (including the legal), and the economic. After a de- 
scription of the clan, the common matrix of all the civilized forms 
of life, he gives an account of the establishment of the absolute 
monarchy through successful war, then of some of the essential 
features of the long struggle for political and civil liberty that 
followed in England and later in the United States. One of the 
great forces in this struggle was the mediaeval city, and a special 
description is given of this important institution. This is the 
political and legal side of the picture. The industrial side is pre- 
sented by means of a brief account of hand industries, followed by 



